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WESTERN SHIP-BUILDING 

Ship-building was the first mechanical industry to which Amer- 
ican colonists along the Atlantic paid attention to any profitable 
degree, Rhode Island ranking at or near the top as the leading com- 
munity interested in this industry. The phenomenon was repro- 
duced in the trans-Allegheny country ; on the tributaries of the 
Mississippi River, particularly the Ohio, ship-building became the 
first mechanical industry of importance, and Rhode Islanders were 
leading promoters of it. 

A study of the first decade of the nineteenth century from the 
angle of ship-building gives us new impressions concerning a number 
of matters of importance, including western surplus, ownership of 
the Mississippi, relation of eastern and western merchants, creation 
of ports of entry and departure on western waters, rise of corporate 
interests, co-operative banking between eastern and western towns, 
experiments in river navigation, and the embargoes of 1802 and 
1807. 

Our knowledge of western trade before 1800, import and export, 
has been limited to the generalizations of travellers and local his- 
torians ; " long lines of wagons " or " great fleets of boats " are repre- 
sentative statements concerning early travel across the mountains 
and on the western rivers; we know certain specific cargoes and 
freight rates, but as to the amount of western traffic for any definite 
period, or the rate of increase year by year, we are practically with- 
out information. As early as the first years of the Revolution the 
thriving centres of population in the Ohio Basin were sending heavily 
loaded barges to the South and receiving something in return, espe- 
cially powder and lead. 1 

Louisville was made a port of entry for the district of Kentucky 
in 1789 when the first districts were established by Congress; for 
ten years this was the only port outside Atlantic waters. The decade 
which succeeded was one of great growth in the West. Three facts 
explain this: the relinquishment of the American posts formerly 
held by Great Britain on the Great Lakes, the treaty of Greenville, 

i In the three autumn months of 1800 twenty-one boats passed Fort Massac, 
111., ascending the Ohio, carrying 36,400 weight of lead; the remaining cargo was 
insignificant. The reports of the collector for the port of Fort Massac, quoted in 
this paper, are found in the Pittsburgh Gazette, July 12 and November 21, 1800, 
and in the Pittsburgh Tree of Liberty, April n, 1801, and the Gazette, April 13, 
1 801. 
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and Pinckney's treaty of San Lorenzo granting free navigation of 
the Mississippi and the right of deposit at New Orleans. Accord- 
ingly, in 1799, the following western towns, in addition to Louisville, 
were made ports of entry: Erie, Sandusky, Detroit, Mackinaw 
Island, Columbia (Cincinnati), Fort Massac, and Palmyra. Four 
were to take care of the Great Lake trade and four the trade of the 
Ohio and Tennessee rivers; Columbia (later Cincinnati) served the 
entire upper Ohio, and Palmyra the Cumberland River ; but only two 
years later the port of Palmyra was abolished and Fort Massac on 
the Ohio was made to serve the Tennessee country, illustrating, thus 
early, the northward outlook of that state as brought out during the 
Civil War. In 1802 the upper Ohio Valley was divided, Marietta 
being made a port to serve the Pittsburgh-Portsmouth section of the 
valley. In 1807 all the western districts were amalgamated into one, 
and several new ports created. 2 

Such, then, was the situation at the beginning of the ship-building 
era, so far as legalizing the export trade of the country was con- 
cerned. A way had been opened and legal ports of entry and de- 
parture were conveniently located. The making the most of the 
opportunity was now a matter of individual initiative, the solving of 
the problems of navigation and the securing proper articles for 
export. And it is interesting to note the readiness of the people 
of the Ohio Valley to rise to the occasion and attempt by the sheer 
weight of their enthusiasm and restless opportunism to overcome the 
very great difficulties that lay in the way. The matter of ship- 
building is of minor importance ; the definite proof it gives us of the 
abundance of surplus available at this early day, and the economic 
readjustments necessary, are of considerable importance. Joined 
with the problem of exporting a surplus, was the problem of trans- 
mitting to the growing towns and entrepots of the mid-Mississippi 
Valley the commerce of the East which could reach that destination 
via New Orleans only at great difficulty and expense ; and, also, the 
problem of laying down in Atlantic ports of both America and 

2 The creation of the inland ports of entry as indexes of agricultural develop- 
ment proves a useful topic of study; as, for instance, the relation of the rice 
and cotton culture to the opening of the Southern ports of Mobile, Elizabeth, 
Bayou St. John, the Florida ports, etc. U. S. Statutes at Large, III. 35, 120, 302, 
347, 408, 431, 684. The present writer's search for the records of these ports of 
entry in the West has failed except in so far as they are printed in local papers. 
The receipts of collectors are given by years in Receipts and Expenditures of 
the U. S. These throw light on economic conditions of the time in all our states, 
as, for instance, the decline of the fur-trade at Michilimackinac at a much 
earlier date than is supposed, the change of port of entry in the Wheeling dis- 
trict, etc. Fresh light on effects of foreign and home wars, panics, internal im- 
provements, progress of land sales, etc., may be found in these reports. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXI. — 47. 
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Europe the produce of the western country without reshipment 
and delay at New Orleans. From 1790 onward western merchants 
were buying greater quantities each year as population increased ; a 
superficial review of the advertising columns of representative 
western papers of the period proves most clearly the remarkable 
rapidity of the widening of people's needs and the efforts made to 
supply the demand. The eastern houses allowed from six to twelve 
months' time for payment ; danger of loss of and injury to goods 
was great ; communication by the rough Allegheny roads was slow ; 
money was scarce; values fluctuated annoyingly. That men should 
propose amid all these difficulties to double labor and danger by 
re-exporting eastern goods down the almost uncharted course of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi to Nashville and Natchez is an exceedingly 
interesting commentary upon their fearless initiative ; yet in 1800, 
before the first ship had descended the Ohio, there passed Fort 
Massac $32,550 worth of dry-goods and 24,500 weight of dry-goods 
in the three months of September, October, and November. 3 These 
goods must have crossed the mountains during the summer and 
awaited the fall flood-tides before proceeding. 

The records of the same port give us, in accurate terms, the 
amount of surplus of western fields and factories then seeking a 
market. In the three months, March, April, and May, 1800, there 
passed Fort Massac cargoes for the Southland to the value of £28,- 
581, Pennsylvania currency; among the items listed were 22,714 
barrels of flour, 1017 barrels of whiskey, 12,500 pounds of pork, 
18,710 pounds of bacon, 75,814 pounds of cordage, 3650 yards of 
country linen, 700 bottles, 700 barrels of potatoes. The records 
show an astounding trade carried on by 515 flatboats and barges that 
passed Fort Massac in the last nine months of 1800. 

The above facts, taken in conjunction, explain the dawn of the 
ship-building era ; markets both for eastern goods and for an abun- 
dant surplus lay to the South along the great waterways; and 
beyond their shores lay the Indies and Europe. 

The Ohio Valley had both the men to construct ocean-going craft 
and the materials for their construction ; along the Muskingum and 
Monongahela towered large forests of black walnut, a wood so 
lasting that farmers, plowing deep, to this day encounter roots of 
black walnut trees felled a century ago. Timbers of this wood could 
be had at great length ; they had nearly the strength of white oak 
and the durability of the live oak of the South but without its 
weight. Vessels with frames of this timber planked with seasoned 
oak would have, it was believed, preference over ships of any other 

3 See note 1. 
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material in any port where there were competent judges. The 
necessary iron for ships at first had to be obtained from the East, 
as it was a year or two before the bar-iron works near Pittsburgh 
were, to quote their proprietor, sufficiently " upheld by the hand of 
the Almighty " to operate with regularity. Cordage, as we have 
seen by our export list, was being made in greater quantities than 
even the large local demand required ; numerous rope-walks existed 
at Pittsburgh, Marietta, and Cincinnati, being supplied with hemp 
from adjacent territory where it had been found growing wild by 
the first comers. 

During the year 1800 the first two ships built on western waters 
were placed upon the stocks, the brig St. Clair of no tons being 
built at Marietta, Ohio, and the ship Monongahela Farmer of 250 
tons being built at Elizabeth, Pennsylvania. In each case an asso- 
ciation of three local merchants financed the building of these craft. 
Griffin Greene, who had worked in an anchor shop in Rhode Island 
beside his cousin, Gen. Nathaniel Greene, was one of the Marietta 
merchants who owned, in partnership, the St. Clair, and in odd 
hours he fashioned its anchor. John Walker, builder and master 
of the Monongahela Farmer, had come as a boy with his father 
from Delaware to the banks of the Monongahela in 1785. The 
date of the sailing of these first ships, misquoted in the local ac- 
counts, is established by announcements of their arrival in port by 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh papers respectively. The St. Clair 
reached Cincinnati April 27, 1801, and the Monongahela Farmer 
passed Pittsburgh May 13 of the same year. 

The sight of a completely ocean-rigged vessel at Cincinnati 
aroused the enthusiasm of the populace to as high a pitch as did the 
coming of the first steamboat Orleans exactly ten years later. " She 
is bound for some of the West Indie islands ", wrote an eye-witness 
of the arrival of the St. Clair. " On her arrival the banks were 
crowded with people, all eager to view this pleasing presage of the 
future greatness of our infant country. This is the first vessel 
which has descended the Ohio equipped for sea." 4 The captain of 
the St. Clair was none other than the staunch Rhode Islander Com- 
modore Abraham Whipple, who was an active leader in the party 
which destroyed the Gaspee in 1772, and who served in the navy 
during the Revolution with honor. Col. Jonathan Devol, also of 
Marietta and Rhode Island, while he was constructing the sister- 
ship of the St. Clair at Marietta, the Muskingum, was moved to 
poetry at the thought of the ancient commodore's return to his 

* Extract from the Western Spy quoted in Cist, Cincinnati in 1841, p. 181. 
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native element as conqueror of the inland waters. The faded manu- 
script lies before me. 

" He hath Oped the way to Commerce ", 

sang this boat-builder beside the Muskingum, of his fellow-Rhode 
Islander. As the ship emerges from the mouth of the Mississippi, 
Neptune commands: 

Sirens attend with Flute and Lyre 
and Bring your Conks my Trittons 
in chorus Blow to the Aged Sire 
in welcome to my Dominions. 5 

Typical Yankee, this, fulfilling to the letter Emerson's dictum — call- 
ing the Muse in piquant English with one hand and building with the 
other what is said to have been the first ship that crossed the 
Atlantic from the Mississippi Valley ! 

Both the St. Clair and the Monongahela Farmer carried cargoes 
of local produce, mostly flour ; the latter had 750 barrels on board. 
This was reshipped or sold at New Orleans ; the St. Clair went to 
Havana and thence to Philadelphia, from which point her noble 
captain footed it home across the mountains. A Hildreth manu- 
script states that $20.00 a barrel duty was charged Whipple for his 
flour at Havana and that he received $40.00 a barrel for it. 

In rapid succession the shipyards of the Ohio and its tributaries 
launched the successors of these ships that " Oped the way to Com- 
merce " ; the appended list is in no wise complete or correct, as 
names were changed, tonnages variously estimated, and the times 
of launching confused. 6 In point of tonnage built, the known num- 
ber probably does not include more than seventy-five per cent, of the 
total output from 1800 to 1808, but it suffices to show the awakening 

5 Hildreth Papers, Marietta College, IV. 151. 

8 Records of one kind or another are found of the following ships and their 
tonnage: Muskingum, 230, Eliza Greene, 124, Dominic, 100, Indiana, 75, Marietta, 
150, Mary Avery, 150, Whitney, 75, McGrath, Orlando, 150, Galett, 185, Temper- 
ance, 230, Ohio, 150, Nonpareil, 70, Perseverance, 160, Rufus King, 400, John At- 
kinson, 320, Tuscarora, 400, Sophia Greene, 100, Francis, 350, Robert Hall, 300, 
Rufus Putnam, Colatta, 140 (all built at Marietta, Ohio) ; Amity, ioo, Dean, 170, 
Minerva, 150, Go-By, 60 (named in derision of the Spanish embargo), Dorcas and 
Sally, 50, Pittsburgh, 270, General Butler, Western Trader, 400, Betsey, Kentucky, 
General Scott, Robert Hale, 280, Penrose, Louisiana, 300, Conquest, 126, Alle- 
gheny, 150, Ann Jane, Maysville, Belville, Catharine, Nanina, 150, Ceres, Jane, 
Black Walnut, 150, Betsey O'Hara, 100, Mildred, 150, Beebe, 120. Marietta seems 
to have been the chief ship-building port in the West. A manuscript in the hand 
of James Whitney, collector of that port, and builder of the Marietta, Temperance, 
Rufus King, Robert Hall, etc., shows that over 25 ships were built in yards near 
the mouth of the Muskingum. Hildreth Papers, I. 55. 
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in the period. These ships were not inferior in tonnage to those 
they spoke at New Orleans or on the seas. The average tonnage of 
those listed is somewhat over 150 tons; the average tonnage of 
American ships leaving New Orleans in 1802 was 135 tons; of 
Spanish ships, 93 tons. 7 Thus the Ohio shipyards were building 
larger ships than the average in the New Orleans trade; they 
average larger than the average tonnage of the steamboats built by 
Great Britain and dependencies in 1834. 8 It is probable that most 
of these ships entered the West India trade ; many are said to have 
gone further afield, to England and Spain, but incontrovertible 
proof of this is wanting in most cases. Perhaps the first of these 
was the Dean or Duane of Pittsburgh, which left that port January 
16, 1803, arrived at Liverpool early in the following July. The 
Liverpool Saturday's Advertiser of July 9, 1803, speaks of her as 
"the first vessel which ever came to Europe from the western 
waters of the U. S." 9 

Fortunately the full sailing records for two ships of this period 
have been preserved ; these are the records of the Ohio which was 
built at Marietta in 1803-1804 and which sailed in March, 1804, for 
New Orleans and Philadelphia, and the records of the Louisiana, 
which was launched at Pittsburgh in March, 1804, and reached 
Trieste in April, 1805. 10 The certificates, manifests, reports, and 
affidavits necessary to the sailing of the Ohio bring out clearly 
the strained conditions that existed in the shipping world in the 
Napoleonic period and the suspicion that existed of every ship until 
officially dispelled. First in the list comes the certificate of the 
builder of the vessel ; he swore to date and place of building, tonnage, 
and the full names of the owners. Another certificate of ownership 
was also sworn to by the owners themselves, who were compelled 
to state "that there is no subject nor citizen of any foreign Prince 
or State directly or indirectly by way of Trust confidence or other- 
wise interested therein or in the profits or issues thereof ". The 
master, Peter Rose, made affidavit that he was an American-born 
citizen. The certificate of registry is from the collector of customs 
for the district of Marietta, Griffin Greene, and is signed by James 
Whitney, surveyor of the port of Marietta. This document de- 
scribes the Ohio as a brigantine built, and as having main and 
quarter decks, two masts, a square stern and a round tuck, no 

? Pittsburgh Gazette, December 3, 1803. 
8 McCullough's Gazetteer, 1834. 
» Western Spy, October 5, 1803. 

10 Hildreth Papers, II. 17-22, for the Ohio. The records of the Louisiana 
are in the possession of Miss Mary Nye, Marietta, Ohio. 
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galley and no head; its length was seventy-three feet and four 
inches ; breadth, twenty-three feet and seven inches ; depth, eleven 
feet and seven inches; tonnage, 173^. The surveyor's report con- 
tained an itemized list of the cargo and destination of each item : 
twenty-nine coils of cordage, one 8% inch cable, and two coils of 
white rope for George Pollack of New Orleans; 567 bushels of 
stone coal, 1768 pipe staves, and 2012 hogshead staves for Peter 
Rose of New York. The affidavit of the master as to further cargo 
reads : " if I take on board said Brigantine any more cargo in the 
District of Marietta [which extended to the mouth of the Scioto 
River] that I will do everything in my Power to forward Manifest 
or Manifests to the Collector of the Port of Marietta. So Help me 
God." The fees paid by the Ohio amounted to over $14.00, as 
follows: bond 25 cents; admeasurement $1.50; register $2.00; ton- 
nage $io.38 x /2 ; manifest 20 cents; permit (torn). These statistics 
illustrate the care which builders, owners, masters, collectors, and 
surveyors had to take in sending one ship down the Ohio in 1804; 
they throw into bolder relief than usual the irregular proceedings, 
only two years later, of Burr and Blennerhassett, who sought to 
ignore all the formalities of legal shipment. Blennerhassett was one 
of the proprietors of the ship Dominic (named from his own son) 
and must have known that failure to respect the shipping laws would 
be, in the eyes of the officials, prima facie evidence of illegal purpose. 
The papers of the Louisiana, 300 tons, launched at Pittsburgh 
March 30, 1804, are of added interest. The ship sailed in ballast 
to take a cargo at the mouth of the Cumberland ; she was registered 
at the port of Marietta and was known as the Louisiana of Marietta 
in the British Isles, in the Mediterranean, and in the Adriatic. Her 
owner, Mr. E. W. Tupper of Marietta, preserved her papers in part. 
Several of these are sworn " protests " before notaries public, which 
show the method by which masters and crews escaped being held 
liable for damage to ship and cargo from causes beyond their control. 
Taking her cotton at the Cumberland, the Louisiana grounded on a 
bar six miles below Fort Massac. The "protest" in this case was 
sworn to before Captain Daniel Bissell, commanding at the fort; 
in it Master Minor and crew " do solemnly protest against the said 
Bar in the River Ohio and against every and each Damage or Detri- 
ment which may . . happen in consequence". A second paper 
shows that $3.00 anchorage fee was paid to the tresorier de la ville 
at New Orleans, June 27. Leaving New Orleans July 23, the ship 
did not get into the Atlantic until August 5. Here she was becalmed 
and her inland crew of three men suffered such illness that they were 
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unable to take proper advantage of winds when they arose. Master 
Minor finally got into the Gulf Stream and ran up the coast to 
Norfolk, Virginia. Here he shifted his crew and protested right 
and left before a notary blaming "the Calms and Weather, the 
sickness of the Crew and all other Events and occurrences afore- 
said for all the Losses, Costs, Charges, Damages and Expenses ", etc. 
This document shows that the cargo, in addition to cotton, consisted 
of staves and skins. Reaching Liverpool at an unknown date the 
Louisiana took on a cargo of merchandise for Trieste. At Messina, 
Sicily, a stop was made to protest, not against Scylla and Charybdis, 
as would be supposed, but against " repeated Gales and bad 
weather". Here the cargo was "surveyed" and found to be 
partially damaged through the laboring of the vessel — not because 
of " neglect or inattention of the said Master or Crew ". The next 
document is a " Steavadores Certificate ", dated at Trieste, in which 
Francesco Donatini on April 24 in " The Year of Human Salvation 
1805 " gives legal permission to the master of the Louisiana of 
Marietta to proceed to Liverpool with a cargo of oil, wood, box- 
wood, apples, juniper berries, and " other things ". For pilotage 
into Liverpool Master Minor paid pilot-boat no. 4 £7 10s. ; the receipt 
states that the draught of the Louisiana was ten feet. The " Light 
Bill " at this port was £8 gs. ; the receipt shows the tonnage of the 
ship to have been 169 — a considerable shrinkage from the 300 tons 
as given . by the Pittsburgh Gazette at her launching ! The ship 
sailed from Liverpool August 10 for Philadelphia with a cargo of 
4124 bushels of white salt consigned to Messrs. Bickham and Reece 
valued at £181 os. 2d. 

The difficulties and discouragements of the western merchants 
who set this respectable inland fleet afloat in the space of seven 
years were partly foreseen and partly not; they include technicali- 
ties of ship-building, dangers of navigation, diplomatic troubles over 
the right of free navigation and deposit at New Orleans, and lack 
of proper credit and other commercial facilities. 

These Rhode Island and Delaware ship-builders were of the 
maritime school and built the kind of craft that would sail the ocean. 
Westerners looked at the building of round-bottomed gun-boats at 
Pittsburgh as early as 1799 with ominous curiosity ; they knew some- 
thing about the winding, continually shifting, rock- and snag-infested 
channels of the Ohio and Mississippi ; they knew that shippers by 
flatboat and barge were very greatly relieved to learn of the safe 
arrival of their goods at the proper destination; and the craft by 
which they were shipped drew only a few inches of water. It was 
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sure that ships drawing twelve feet and more could sail only at 
flood-tide and almost equally sure that great danger attended their 
progress in the most propitious season. We have seen that the 
Louisiana of 169 tons drew ten feet of water and that the Ohio of 
173 tons had a hold nearly twelve feet in depth; what draught those 
of 400 tons may have had we cannot say, but one of the first to sail 
(of 270 tons) carried 1700 barrels of flour. Just as coal is now 
collected in mountainous quantities against the day of sailing, so a 
century ago cargoes had to be collected and loaded for the long- 
looked-for " rise " ; this limited the character of cargoes to those 
of less perishable nature; " Monongahela Flour" could never have 
made its reputation in the South through the agency of ships cut 
on the lines of the St. Clair and Monongahela Farmer. Their 
" model " hulls, however, outlasted the ship-building decade and the 
steamboat Orleans of 181 1 was of a similar type. Eliphalet Beebe, 
a ship-builder of Pittsburgh, as early as 1803, divined the great need 
of inland navigation, namely, a kind of craft that would sail on the 
water instead of in it; his scheme was to make ships draw less 
water by crooking the keel. 11 Finally, the entire maritime idea of 
keel and hold was abandoned on western waters, engines were raised 
up on deck, and between 1820 and 1840 the West built a steamboat 
tonnage that exceeded that of the entire British Empire. In passing, 
it is worthy also to note that the side paddle-wheel idea dominated 
in the West to the detriment of successful navigation until tradition 
was again thrown to the winds and stern-wheel control put the 
power where it was needed. A towboat to-day in descending 
western rivers largely controls its barges by reversing the paddle- 
wheel. This art of navigating a winding channel by reversing the 
motion of the engine was very cleverly secured by the undaunted 
pilots of the ship-building era by sending their ships down stream 
backwards with anchors dragging from the prows. 12 

The western ship-building merchants saw profits from their ven- 
tures in triplicate and quadruplicate. Their stocks of goods from 
the East were purchased on credit ; they sold these to farmers and 
manufacturers at a profit, taking payment in produce and manu- 
factured products ; these formed the cargoes for their ships and were 
sold at length in Southern or Atlantic ports; if sold in Southern 
markets local produce was taken in payment and sold in Atlantic 

11 Pittsburgh Gazette, May 20, 1803. 

12 Hildreth Papers, II. 3454. On the Mississippi, long sweeps were mounted 
on platforms raised three above the decks and by their use ships were kept on 
the desired course. Rudderless ocean ships at present are sometimes steered by 
towing heavy casks at the end of long cables. 
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ports, where the vehicle itself was also sold at a very good profit. 
The Ohio, the details of whose sailing we have examined at some 
length, was sold at Philadelphia, according to Hildreth, for $io,ooo. 13 
Making a twenty-five per cent, allowance for exaggeration and error, 
in order to be within the truth, the cash value of the ships built in 
the Ohio Valley 1800-1808 must have been over a million and a half 
dollars, and this apart from the profits on cargoes. 

The chief difficulties of the shipping trade thus outlined are 
obvious to those acquainted with the West at this period, namely, 
lack of timely information regarding the state of the markets, lack 
of safe methods of doing business, and lack of systems of credit. It 
should be noted that this shipping was of two classes as it were, 
native and foreign, or better, western and eastern. The era began, 
we have seen, through the initiative of coteries of local merchants 
at Marietta and Elizabeth. Within three years agents of eastern 
houses were on the Ohio building vessels for eastern firms; the 
Francis "of New York" and Robert Hall "of New York" were 
built at Marietta and the Dean or Duane was built at Pittsburgh for 
Messrs. Meeker, Denman, and Company of Philadelphia. Eastern- 
ers with sufficient capital had only the material difficulties of winds 
and tides, and delays consequent thereon, to contend with. The 
western merchants encountered these and the other difficulties usual 
in a pioneer, moneyless region. The cargoes sent southward were 
commonly in charge of one of their own number who was as sheep 
in the hands of the shearers when he went among the commission- 
house agents at New Orleans. The wide leeway allowed John 
Walker, master of the Monongahela Farmer, in the instructions 
given him, illustrates again the dependence of the pioneer community 
on the capitalists of the monied centres ; 14 native ingenuity was often 
put to the test and not infrequently beaten, but in Walker's case he 
sold his soured flour directly to New Orleans cracker-makers and 
was quits with the commission agents. Yet large losses were 
common. When Providence permitted the waiting ships a right-of- 
way down the rivers the fleets were too large for their owners' 
profit ; markets were glutted and prices fell. In thirty days in 1803 
the price of flour at New Orleans fell from $9.00 to $5.50 and " is 
coming down " wrote a correspondent " in vast quantities ". 15 In 

13 This estimate is doubtless reliable. The writer's efforts to substantiate it, 
however, have not been successful. But it is a point to recall that the steamboat 
Orleans, built in 1810-1811, of 300 tons, was 138 feet in length. Engine and all, 
she was valued at $40,000; the engine could hardly have been valued at over 
$15,000; the remainder was valued at about the same rate per foot as the Ohio 
according to Hildreth. Hildreth Papers, II. 33J4. 

i-» Manuscripts in possession of the Walker family, Elizabeth, Pa. 

is Pittsburgh Gazette, May 27, 1803. 
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far-away Cadiz, where the embargo had been removed, there were 
15,000 barrels of flour in the harbor at one time and it brought only 
$8.00 a barrel. 18 At the same time (1803) it was selling in the 
West Indies at $6.00 to $7.00 with an 80 cent duty ; at Pittsburgh the 
price was $4.00 a barrel. 

Not a few skippers took advantage of the charge at New Orleans 
for reshipping cotton and took cargoes directly from the up-Missis- 
sippi plantations to England. Several Pittsburgh and Marietta ships 
took on such cargoes at the mouth of the Cumberland and at 
Governor Winthrop Sargent's plantation near Natchez ; in the latter 
case they got ten cents per hundred for cotton delivered at Liver- 
pool, when the freight rate from New Orleans was only three and 
a half to four cents per hundred. 17 

The losses incurred from all causes by the merchants of the 
Pittsburgh region as early as the end of the year 1802, due to lack 
of shipping methods, caused bitter complaint; they were estimated 
at $60,000 annually. Wrote an advocate of " big business " at 
the time: "The country has received a shock; let us immediately 
extend our views and direct our efforts to every foreign market ". 18 
The want of storage facilities, advice, and assistance at New Orleans 
was the prime cause of dissatisfaction, and when the Spaniards 
ignored the treaty of San Lorenzo the burst of indignation on the 
part of the West may be considered as the leading factor in soften- 
ing the constitutional scruples which otherwise might have prevented 
the Louisiana Purchase. The immediate result of the discontent 
brings out plainly the crux of the difficulty — lack of banking facili- 
ties. A plan to form an association of exporters of the Pittsburgh 
region was outlined at a mass meeting presided over by the vener- 
able Col. Ebenezer Zane, founder of Wheeling; as a result what 
was known as the " Ohio Company " was formed at Pittsburgh, 
the membership being limited to the inhabitants of eight Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia counties bordering on the Allegheny and Ohio 
rivers between Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, and Ohio County, 
Virginia. The capital stock was $100,000, divided into shares of 
$100 each. 19 Objection to the plan was raised on the ground that 
some members would desire to ship at one time and others at another 
and altercation would result; the object desired, it was stated, could 
best be obtained by a combination between eastern and western 
merchants with mutual agents stationed at New Orleans. 20 The 

16 Pittsburgh Gazette, June 10, 1803. 

17 Hildreth Papers, II. 33. 

is Pittsburgh Gazette, October 22, 1802. 

i» Ibid., October 8, 1802. 

20 Pittsburgh Tree of Liberty, October 9, 1802. 
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Louisiana Purchase promised a new era in western shipping and in 
1804 the Ohio Company took the needed step in advance when it 
formed an " office of discount and deposit " as a western branch of 
the Bank of Pennsylvania (of Philadelphia) ; its president was John 
Wilkins, jr., assisted by a board of directors consisting of Messrs. 
O'Hara, Neville, and Berthoud — all leading exporters of the 
region. 21 The cashier of the "Office" gave drafts on the Bank of 
Pennsylvania at one per cent, premium, thus establishing the first 
banking relationship between the Mississippi Basin and the Atlantic 
Coast ; that it came about through the exigencies of the ship-builders 
of the Ohio Valley and was established by the exporters of the 
" Monongahela Country " is a significant fact. 

It has already been hinted that the temporary embargo of 1803, 
which, for the time being, forbade the use of the port of New 
Orleans, was influential in calming the scruples of many who might 
have objected to the purchase. This is doubtless understated ; 
although the economic necessity of controlling the lower Mississippi 
had long been discussed, the acuteness of the feeling when New 
Orleans was closed during the interim of change of governments 
can be attributed to the new, wide outlook that western men were 
taking concerning the relationship of the Mississippi Valley to 
World Commerce in the ship-building age. As early as March, 
1802, these Westerners were wondering what the fate of free navi- 
gation would be when Louisiana should pass into the hands of 
Napoleon. On October 16, 1802, all rights in the case were with- 
drawn by the Intendant and forty days were allowed American 
ships to leave port. This was corrected May 20, 1803, but the 
flurry caused by it stopped the axes ringing in Ohio Valley ship- 
yards and threw western merchants into a panic. Upwards of two 
million dollars' worth of goods had been transported into the West in 
the year 1802, practically all of it purchased on credit. Natchez mer- 
chants alone had taken over three hundred thousand dollars' worth, to 
be paid for in cotton. Little wonder that they repeated the ancient 
threat to "arm themselves, descend the river", etc. 22 But, of 

21 Pittsburgh Gazette, January 6, 1804. The Bank of Kentucky was estab- 
lished in 1802 ; the writer has not been able to find that it gave drafts on any 
eastern institution. The New Orleans Bank was established in 1804. The Miami 
Exporting Company, the only contemporary rival of the Ohio Company, asked the 
Ohio legislature to grant it a charter that would permit it to use its capital for 
banking purposes if the use of it as an exporting company did not prove success- 
ful. This was refused. Burnet's " Letters ", Ohio Historical Transactions , vol. 
I., pt. I., pp. 1 49-iSi. 

22 Correspondent to the Pittsburgh Gazette, February 18, 1803. American 
historians, without exception, in recounting the incident of the purchase of 
Louisiana have implied that the commissioners were utterly surprised at the 
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greater interest, the new era of western life is presaged in the 
terms used now in estimating what the loss of the Mississippi would 
cost the nation. 23 The total loss was figured at $300,000,000, as 
follows: 50,000,000 acres of western land decreasing $2.00 per acre; 
loss on land sold on guarantee, $10,000,000; a total loss on the 
remaining 200,000,000 acres at $1.00 per acre, $200,000 ooo. 24 
However extreme this may have sounded in the ears of Congress, 
it may well be believed that argument of this character placed before 
the nation at large, in a light not recognized before, the great value 
of the " waste and vacant lands ". The practical result of the 
temporary embargo can be estimated by its effect upon the shipyards 
at Marietta, doubtless the most important in the West. In 1804 and 
1805 only one ship, two brigs, and a schooner were launched, with a 
total tonnage of 610; while in 1806 and 1807 more than ten were 
launched, five of them alone having a total of 1700 tons. 

Upon the passage of Jefferson's embargo in 1807 the business 
was utterly abandoned. A local poet at Marietta on July 4, 1808, 
sang: 

Our ships all in motion 

Once whiten'd the Ocean 
They sailed and returned with a cargo ; 

Now doomed to decay 

They have fallen a prey 
To Jefferson, worms, and embargo. 25 

Those who have corrected the exaggerated statements of earlier 
writers concerning the baneful effect of the embargo on the Atlantic 
Coast may well note the actual disaster it brought to a growing, 
prosperous business on the western waters. The embargo was re- 
moved just at the dawn of the steamboat age, for in 1810 Zadok 

suggestion that the United States should purchase the entire territory. If so, 
they had not been reading American papers during the preceding year. For 
more than a year before the purchase it was current rumor that Napoleon de- 
sired to sell the province to Great Britain or the United States, and the very 
price received for it, fifteen millions, was quoted as early as April, 1802, Phila- 
delphia Gazette, March 15, 22, and 29, 1802; Aurora, April 2 and 3, 1802; Pitts- 
burgh Gazette, April 9, 1802; Western Spy, January 19, 1803. 

23 The value of the fur-trade of the Great Lakes, 1801-1805, great as it was, 
was exceeded by that of the Mississippi Basin at this time. The revenues col- 
lected by the government in this period from the Great Lake ports were $51,- 
137.15; from the ports of the Mississippi Basin in the same period was received 
$55,481.83. Pittsburgh Commonwealth, January 29, 1806. 

24 Pittsburgh Gazette, March 25, 1803, quoting Senator Ross's speech in Con- 
gress, February 14. 1803. 

25 Manuscript in possession of Capt. J. G. Barker, Marietta, Ohio. 
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Cramer wrote : " Now the white sail of commerce is to give place 
to vessels propelled by steam." 26 This new era was foreseen on the 
Ohio as early as 1805, when Captain McKeever built and sent to 
New Orleans a steamboat which was to have its engine installed at 
the latter port. 27 

Archer B. Hulbert 

2« Navigator, 1811. 

27 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, June 25, 1805. 



